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Lo studio della Storia Antica e sempre stato, per Gianni, 
piacere intellettuale, dovere sociale e morale e prosecuzione di 
quell’idea di “uomo di studio”, imparata dal padre Luigi e cosi ben 
impressa nel suo cuore e nella sua mente. A lui, Gianni fa 
riferimento, quando studia, quando insegna, quando scrive. Fonti, 
documenti, testi, sono imprescindibili punti di partenza delle sue 
analisi, con il pensiero che guarda sempre al mondo delFOriente 
Antico. Uomo integerrimo e puro, non conosce la competizione e 
forse per questo, arriva sempre tra i primi. Ha molto a cuore i suoi 
allievi: di loro, non esita a metter in luce le qualita positive, 
soffocando in un “sono giovani” le intemperanze e gli umani 
difetti. Lo ammiro perche non conosce invidia, ira, malizia, 
sospetto: lo amo perche mi ha insegnato a guardarmi da questi 

subdoli amici. 

Ines 
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MOUNT NISIR AND THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
ASSYRIAN CHURCH* 


Simo Paipola 


Assyriologists in general have no problem with using terms like ‘temple’ and 
‘pagan’ with reference to ancient Mesopotamia, but serious comparisons with 
Christianity, its belief structure and central concepts are on the whole 
carefully avoided and rejected as anachronistic and potentially dangerous 
(see, e.g., Frahm 2000-2001). In what follows, I hope to show that the 
Christian church was, despite appearances and repeated allegations to the 
contrary, built on foundations laid by Assyria, and the continuity and survival 
of Assyrian ideas in Christianity must be taken seriously. I am glad to be able 
to present this study in a volume honouring Gianni Lanfranchi, who for many 
years has steadfastly fostered interdisciplinary research of the ancient Near 
East and contributed so much to our understanding of it. Buon compleanno 
Gianni, e tanti anni di salute, buon lavoro e nuove scoperte! 


Towards the end of the Deluge Story embedded in the Epic of Gilgamesh, the ark of 
Utnapishtim lands on top of a high mountain rising from the receding waters. For six 
days, the mountain holds the boat fast and does not let it move. Then, on the seventh 
day—Sunday—Utnapishtim emerges from the ark and starts performing offerings 
on top of the ‘ziggurat’ of the mountain—offerings that please the great gods 
gathering on the spot so much that they persuade Enlil to turn the hero and his wife 
into gods and grant them eternal life at the “mouth of the rivers”. 1 


The bibliographical abbreviations are those of The Chicago Assyrian Dictionary (CAD). 
The Epic of Gilgamesh is cited after George 2003, with occasional modifications to the 
translations given there. 

1 The phrase “at the mouth of the rivers” (pi narati) is still commonly believed to indicate that 
Utnapishtim was after his deification transferred to a place near the delta of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, possibly the island of Dilmun (see George 2003, 519-521), although W. F. Albright 
already long ago demonstrated that it does not in this context refer to the discharge of rivers 
but to their source, “the subterranean fresh-water ocean [Apsu] from which the rivers flow, 
the home of Enki/Ea” (Albright 1919, 165). The phrase is a double entendre making use of 
the homophony between pu “mouth” (st. cstr. pi) and piu “source, spring” (cf. il-lu A.KAL = 
Jnu, piu, namba ’u, Dil i III 130a-c), and refers to the streams of water issuing from Ea, the god 
of wisdom. It is important to realise that Gilgamesh meets Utnapishtim in a shamanistic 
“ascent to heaven”, which was synonymous with “descent into the Apsu” (see Parpola 1993a, 
194-196, and note Gilg. XI 42, “[I shall] go down to the Apsu, to live with Ea, my master”). 
The whereabouts of Utnapishtim after the Flood is therefore not to be sought in this world but 
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The name of the mountain on which the ark landed is written ambiguously 
(KUR./7/-MUS) and can be read either Nisir or Nimus. In his editio princeps (1875, 
270), George Smith chose the former alternative, and this reading went unchal¬ 
lenged for 111 years until W. G. Lambert, based on the unambiguous spelling Ni- 
mu-us in an OB personal name, suggested that the correct reading was Nimus 
(Lambert 1986). Although the evidence is slim, it seems conclusive, and the moun¬ 
tain now appears as Nimus in Andrew George’s recent critical edition (2003) and in 
all post-1986 translations of the epic. 

But why did the poet who composed the Deluge Story of Gilgamesh and 
included it in the Ninevite version of the epic choose Nimus for the landing place of 
the ark? Apart from the Gilgamesh epic, this mountain also appears (in the same 
ambiguous spelling) in the inscriptions of Assurnasirpal II, and can be identified 
either as Pir Omar Gudrun (2,588 m), a very impressive peak 80 km northeast of 
Kirkuk, or as Pir-i Mukurun (2,625 m) in the same general area. 2 However, there are 
many much higher peaks in the Zagros mountains, some of them rising over 4,400 
metres, 3 not to speak of Mt. Ararat in Urartu (5,137 m), so height alone cannot have 
been the reason. I suggest therefore that Nimus was chosen because it was a 
relatively well-known mountain not far from Assyria (only 100 km from Arbela as 
the crow flies) and especially because its ambiguous spelling suited the hidden 
agenda of the poet. It is a double entendre meant at the same time to hide and reveal: 
on the surface, the ark lands on Nimus; but on the allegorical level—the most 
important interpretational level of the epic—it lands on Nisir, a mountain ‘hidden 
behind the surface’. 4 


The Allegorical Level of the Epic of Gilgamesh 

In the course of the past two decades, it has become clear that the Gilgamesh epic 
and Mesopotamian myths in general were heavily coded texts involving a hidden 
level of understanding, towards which the reader was guided by means of various 
esoteric clues (intertextual allusions, puns, riddles, double entendres, ambiguous 
spellings, and enigmatic words and expressions) interspersed in the text. 5 These 


in the transcendent source of wisdom and light located beyond it (see Parpola 1993a, 173), 
that is to say, in the highest heaven, with God himself. 

2 RIMA 2 204, 34-39; see Streck 2001 and George 2003, 516. Note that the word “mountain” 
exceptionally appears together with the determinative KUR (KUR-ti KUR.m'-MUS) in Gilg. XI 
143, as in RIMA 2 204, 36 (KUR-e KUR.m'-MUS), thus supporting an intertextual connection 
between the two texts. In the Syriac tradition going back to The Book of the Cave of 
Treasures, traditionally attributed to Ephrem Syrus (c. 306-372), the ark came to rest upon 
the top of mount Kardo (GudI Dag, Assyrian Nipur), a 2089 m peak 120 km NE of Nineveh 
(Budge 1886, 32; 1927, 114). On the landing of ark in Syriac tradition see further Lang 2010, 
139-141. 

3 The highest peak is Zard Kuh (4,450 m) near Najafabad/Kisesim, about 310 km from Assur. 

4 As recognized by Annus (2000), in the gnostic flood story included in the Nag Hammadi 
treatise The Hypostasis of the Archons, which “by no means is a rewording of the biblical 
flood story but clearly a mythological piece of Mesopotamian origin”, the ark lands on a 
mountain named Sir. Despite objections of George (2003, 516 n. 252), this is strong evidence 
that the intended esoteric reading of the mountain in the Gilgamesh epic was Nisir. 

5 See Annus 2000 and 2006; Glassner 2002; Kilmer 1982 and 1987; Noegel 1991, 1995, 1997 
and 2000; Parpola 1993a, 1997 nil. 114 and 119ff„ and 1998a; Weinfeld 1997-1998. 
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clues were meant to be recognized and understood by readers intelligent and edu¬ 
cated enough to do so, while escaping the ignorant and the fool, and unraveling tex¬ 
tual secrets was considered tantamount to highest wisdom. 6 Since inventing inter- 
pretational clues and working them into the text certainly was no easy task but must 
have required much ingenuity and effort, one can be certain that the allegorical level 
of the Epic was its primary and most important one, crucial to its understanding. 7 8 
The surface story itself was of course also essential, but its religious and philo¬ 
sophical dimensions would become fully understandable only when read in light of 
the clues to the reader interspersed in the text. Tablet I of the Epic conspicuously 
begins with a reference to hidden wisdom: 

He le[arnt] the totality of all wisdom, saw the hidden (nisirtu), uncovered the 

veiled (katimtu), and brought back a message from the time before the Flood. 

(Gilg. 16-8) 

These lines certainly refer to the revelations of Utnapishtim in the Flood Tablet, 
which are introduced with similar words (Gilg. XI 9-10): “I will disclose to you a 
hidden thing (amat nisirti) and tell you a secret (piristu) of the gods”. Later on, 
Utnapishtim repeats the very same words when revealing to Gilgamesh the 
knowledge about the Plant of Life (Gilg. XI 281-282), and there is one more 
reference to “secret of the gods” in the same tablet: 

I [Ea] did not myself disclose the great gods’ secret; I let Atra-hasTs see a 

dream and so he heard the god’s secret. (Gilg. XI 196-197) 

There thus is a clear emphasis on secret knowledge in Tablet XI, which 
represents the culmination of Gilgamesh’s search for eternal life. The word nisirtu, 
“hidden thing”, does not occur anywhere else in the whole epic except the Prologue, 
which, as just stated, anticipates the content of Tablet XI. 

It seems reasonable to assume that this emphasis on the word nisirtu was aimed 
to guide the reader towards reading the name of the mountain as Nisir and recognize 
it as a clue to an allegorical interpretation of the passage. The assonance of Nisir 
with nisirtu , the connection of the latter with the verbal root *nsr, “to guard, watch, 
restrain, control, protect, keep secret”, and the fourfold repetition of the mountain 
name in lines 144—146 s all suggest that it had a hidden significance transcending the 
surface story. But what was it? 

Rereading the deluge story with an eye for possible clues, two passages in partic¬ 
ular catch one’s attention. 


The Ark = Ziggurat 

Lines 58-63 of Tablet XI describe the extraordinary structure and dimensions of the 
ark: a perfect cube measuring one iku (=10 nindan x 10 nindan = 8,100 m 2 ) in 
surface area, 10 nindan (= 90 m) in height and 10 nindan each side of its square top, 
provided with 6 lofts, and divided vertically into 7 and internally into 9 parts. As 


6 Cf. Gilg. XI 196f.; Daniel 5:5-11; and see Parpola 1993b, 57-59, 1993c (esp. xiv-xix), and 
1998a. 

7 Cf. Parpola 2001, 182 and 188f. 

8 Note that the name is in these lines written without the detenninative KUR, as if it were an 
adjective qualifying the word “mountain” (written KUR-d), rather than its name. 
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Glassner (2002) has shown, this description makes the ark a replica of the ziggurat 
of Babylon, Etemenanki, the measurements of which are known from the so-called 
Esangil Tablet and inscriptions of Esarhaddon. The coincidence of the meas¬ 
urements cannot be accidental, since the dream sent to Utnapishtim before the Flood 
stresses the significance of the ark’s dimensions: 

The boat that you are going to build, her dimensions should all correspond: 

her breadth and length should be the same, cover her with a roof, like the 

Apsu. 9 (Gilg. XI 28-31) 

Why would the ark replicate the ziggurat of Babylon? Because the ziggurat, with 
its seven stages associated with the seven planetary spheres, symbolized the 
heavenly ladder by which the goddess Istar—the archetype of the human soul 
—crossed the boundary between heaven and netherworld, and hence the path to 
heaven for humans seeking salvation in the footsteps of the goddess. 10 This was also 
the function of the ark that Utnapishtim was told to build: 

Demolish the house, build a boat! Abandon riches and seek survival, spurn 

property and save life! Put on board the boat the seed of all living creatures! 

(Gilg. XI 24-27) 

The last sentence implies that ark was to offer salvation not just to Utnapishtim 
and his family but all the people entering it, including their descendants in future 
times (see below). 

In addition to the ziggurat, Istar as paragon of the fallen and resurrected soul was 
also equated with the Mesopotamian ‘sacred tree’ rooted in the Apsu and often 
depicted as growing on a cosmic mountain symbolizing the visible world. 11 The tree 
had innumerable variants but essentially consisted of three superimposed triads or 3 
x 3 = 9 constituent parts, recalling the nine compartments of Utnapishtim’s ark. 
Each of its nine constituent parts was associated with a divine power or virtue 
essential to human perfection. The symbolisms of the ziggurat and the tree were 
intrinsically interconnected, so that the descent of the goddess through the planetary 
spheres could be visualized as gradual loss of her divine powers and virtues, and 
correspondingly her return to heaven as gradual regaining of the lost powers and 
virtues. 

The cult of Istar was extremely powerful and widespread in Assyria, and 
although its adherents were sworn to lifelong secrecy about the details of the cult, 12 
we know for certain that it involved belief in immortality and resurrection of the 


9 Roofing the ark “like the Apsu” means that it was to be veiled in mystery; note en-gur 
LAGABxHAL = apsu, A 1/2: 233 (where LAGABxHAL = “water hole” with inscribed “secret”); 
hal.an.ku “heavenly secret” = apsu, YBC 5026:18; and amat apsi sa lama upe sapdt, “the 
word of the Apsu which is as impenetrable as a cloud”, SBH 55:12 (all cited CAD A/2 s.v. 
apsu). 

10 See James - van der Sluijs 2008, 63-74; Parpola 1993a (p. xv and nn. 111-117, 133) and 
2000, 199. In Assurbanipal’s hymn to Mullissu/Istar of Nineveh, the goddess herself is 
addressed as “ziggurat, the pride of Nineveh”. 

11 See Parpola 1993a and 1997, xxxiv. 

12 See KAR 139 r. 2-8, translated and commented upon in Parpola 1997, n. 132. 
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soul, and that the myth of Istar’s descent into the netherworld and the relevant 
symbolism played a central part in it. 13 


The Ark = Palace 

The moment just before the outbreak of the Deluge is described in the Epic as 
follows: 

Samas had set me a deadline—“in the morning he will rain down bread- 
cakes, in the evening, a torrent of wheat. Go into the boat and close your door 
tightly!”—that time had arrived... I watched the look of the weather: the 
weather was frightening to behold; I went into the boat and closed my door 
tightly. To the man who caulked the boat, the skipper Puzur- d KUR.GAL, I gave 
the palace with all its goods. 14 (Tablet XI 87-96) 

The skipper Puzur- d KUR.GAL mentioned in lines 95-96 does not appear in the 
Atrahasis myth on which the Flood story of the Gilgamesh epic was based, 15 and 
therefore is an addition to the story made by the poet who composed the Ninevite 
version, the earliest manuscripts of which all come from Assyria and date from the 
early first millennium BC. There must have been a special reason for making this 
addition, for very few individuals mentioned by name appear in the epic, and many 
of these names, written in unusual way, involved hidden meanings to be discovered 
through meditation and exegetic analysis. 16 

What is noteworthy about this particular name is that it is otherwise totally 
unknown, and its reading, like that of the mountain Nimus/Nisir, is ambiguous. 
George (2003, 514), following Michalowski, proposed to read it Puzur-Enlil, which 
is theoretically possible, since Enlil was often referred to as “the great mountain” 
(KUR GAL). However, the problem is that even the name Puzur-Enlil is not known 
from elsewhere, and it is difficult to see why the poet would have wanted to name 
the skipper after Enlil, the main architect of the Flood. The same is true of the other 
theoretically possible reading proposed earlier, Puzur-Amurm. 17 

Literally translated, Puzur- d KUR.GAL means “the hidden or concealed place of 
the great mountain”. I submit that its esoteric reading, masked under the ambiguous 
spelling, was Puzur-Assur, a name of three Assyrian kings, the first of whom 
(Puzur-Assur I, c. 2050 BC) was considered the founder of the Assyrian dynastic 


13 See Parpola 1997, xlvii-xlviii. 

14 This passage is misunderstood in George 2003, 514. Piizur- d KUR.GAL was not a 
“shipwright” ( naggaru / naggar eleppi) but a “boatman, shipmaster” ( malldhu ), who did not 
actually build the boat but directed its construction and made sure it was watertight. He could 
not have stayed behind to “close the hatch from the outside” and take possession of the 
“remaining possessions” of Utnapishtim (thus George) because everything the latter pos¬ 
sessed had already been loaded aboard the ark (lines 81-85). Hence “the palace with all its 
goods” can only refer to the ark. The verb pehu does not basically mean “to seal” but “to clog, 
shut, block”; in line 95 it is a terminus teclmicus for making a boat watertight (cf. du-u DUg = 
pehu sa eleppi, A VIII/1: 136), and in line 96 it means closing a door tightly. 

15 See Lambert - Millard 1969, 93. 

16 See Parpola 1998a. 

17 Cf. George 2003, 514. Amurru ( d MAR.TU) was intrinsically associated with the Deluge 
through the spelling of his name (cf. mar.uru 5 [= TU] // abubu, SBH 105:22f and Langdon BL 
No. 13:12f; also d mar.uru 5 = Adad sa abubi, CT 24 40:48). 
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line. 18 “The great mountain” was one of the most prominent epithets of Assur as the 
creator of the physical universe (symbolized by the cosmic mountain), 19 and the 
name Puzur-Assur thus carried an important ideological message: the Assyrian king 
is Assur’s “hidden place” in this world. Indeed, according to the Assyrian royal 
ideology, the king was not only Assur’s representative upon earth; he was his very 
image radiating heavenly light to the darkness of the world. 20 Conceived by the 
divine spirit (Istar), he also was the son of god, the good shepherd leading his flock 
to the right path, and the expert skipper steering the ship of state to a safe haven in 
the stormy sea. 21 

The passage is thus a covert etiology of Assyrian kingship, the origins of which 
are here pushed back to antediluvian times and linked to the last antediluvian king, 
Utnapishtim. The “palace with all its goods” entrusted to Puzur-Assur is the ark, 
which safeguarded the continuity of the institution. 22 Any educated Assyrian 
reflecting on the passage would have been able to recognize the point, whereas it 
would almost certainly have escaped most non-Assyrian readers, to whom the name 
of the skipper meant nothing. It can therefore be regarded as certain that the 
Standard Babylonian version of the Gilgamesh epic was composed in Assyria. 23 It is 
possible that the ambiguous spelling Puzur- d KUR.GAL was chosen to obscure the 
Assyrian origin of the Standard Babylonian version; more likely, however, it just 
served as an additional clue meant to direct the reader’s attention to the mountain on 
which the ark was to rest. 


18 See Gaiter 1998. According to the Assyrian King list, Puzur-Assur I was the fourth king 
before Irisum I, who ruled c. 1974—1935 BC according to the chronological scheme of 
Veenhof 2003, 57. 

19 Tallqvist 1932, 50-51. 

20 See Parpola 1993a, 185; 1997, xv; and 2010, 36. 

21 In SAA 9 no. 2.2, the prophet, speaking for Istar, declares to the king: "Have no fear, 
Esarhaddon! Like a skilled skipper I will steer the ship into a good port”. This is an allusion to 
the palace as a “ship of state tossed on the angry sea” attested in Mesopotamia since the 
Sumerian times, and to the king’s role as the ship’s “skilled skipper”, guided and protected by 
the goddess; see Parpola 1997, n. 296, for other examples of the ship of state metaphor in 
Assyria and classical antiquity, and Murray 2004, 168 and 249-253, for the church as “ship” 
and Christ as “(master) mariner ( mallaha . guberneta) who has conquered the raging sea” in 
early Syriac Church, an image also applied to the faithful Christians (“skillful pilot, watchful 
mariner”, Lent 1915, 181, 191, 192). Cf. Matthew 8:23-27, Mark 4:35-41 and Luke 8:22-25. 
For Istar as the holy spirit of god and the heavenly mother of the king see Parpola 1997, 
xxvi-xl. 

22 According to Berossus, the pilot of the ark was taken to the gods along with Xisuthros and 
his wife, but in the Standard Babylonian version, only Utnapishtim and his wife are deified. 
Thus by implication Puzur- d KUR.GAL took care of the ark and the people and property within it 
after Utnapishtim’s removal to the “mouth of the rivers”. He must not to be confused with 
Utnapishtim’s post-deluge boatman Ur-sanabi, who plays an entirely different role in the epic 
and has nothing to do with the ark. 

23 Space forbids elaborating on this issue here. Let me just point out that the Assyrians, who 
since the early second millennium had composed their belles-lettres in Standard Babylonian, 
were perfectly able to compose literary masterpieces of the quality of the Gilgamesh epic on 
their own, with or without the help of the Babylonians. 
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Palace = Church 

In Assyria, the word “palace” ( ekallu ) not only referred to a palace as physical 
building, but to the entire royal household with all its tens of thousands of employ¬ 
ees, administrators, domestics and dependents, and in practice was the equivalent of 
our “state”. But this state differed from ours in that it was not secular. The king was 
the high priest of Assur; his queen was the earthly image of the queen of heaven, the 
“holy spirit”; his cabinet ministers were images of the great gods (the hypostatized 
powers of God); and his governors, military commanders and retainers, many of 
whom were castrates, emulated the androgynous “heavenly host”. 24 

The word ekallu also had a more specific religious meaning. In Assyrian royal 
inscriptions, it often referred to the temple of Marduk in Babylon, Esangil, which 
was varyingly called “his (Marduk’s) palace”, “the palace of your (Marduk’s) 
divinity”, “the palace of heaven and earth”, “the palace of the gods”, or “the palace 
of the gods, image of the Apsu, replica of Esarra”. 25 Besides Esangil, the main shrine 
of Assur (Esarra) was also called “the palace of the gods”. 26 

The semantics of Assyrian ekallu, “palace”, thus were exactly the same as those 
of the biblical Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, Syriac and Arabic words for “temple, 
church”: 

• Hebr. hekdl “palace (of Nineveh, Babel, Ahab, king); temple (passim); temple of 
Jerusalem” (Koehler-Baumgartner 1958, 230b) 

• JAram. hekdl, hekld “Palast; das Tempelhaus; das Heilige im Tempel (im 
Gegensatzzum Allerheiligsten)” (Dalman 1938, 112b) 

• Syr. haikal, haikld “palace; temple; the temple at Jerusalem; that part of a church 
which is for the people = Eng. nave” (Payne Smith 1903, 103a) 

• Arab, haikal, pi. haydkil “Tempel; grofies Gebaude; Altar” (Wehr 1958, 926b) 

Although these words, all of them certainly loanwords from Akkadian, also 
mean “palace” or “great building” in general, their primary meaning is “temple, 
church”. This implies that Assyrian ekallu, too, had strong sacral connotations con¬ 
sonant with the overwhelmingly religious nature of Assyrian kingship and the king’s 
sacerdotal, salvific and redemptory roles. 27 In fact, the Assyrian royal palaces were 
sacred buildings designed after celestial patterns and in many respects comparable to 
temples. 28 Some of them had Sumerian ceremonial names otherwise given only to 
temples and shrines, for example Esarhaddon’s armoury in Nineveh, which was 
named es.gal.sid.du.du.a = ekalpdqidat kaldma, “the palace (Sum.: the great shrine) 


24 See in more detail Parpola 1995 and 1999. 

25 E.SAG.lL E.GAL-sti: Borger Esarh. Uruk A| 4, A 3 20, RIMB 6 Esarh. 11:9 and 15:19; e-sag- 
gil E.GAL EH-ti-ka: Asb. L 4 ii 30’; E.SAG.lL E.GAL DINGIR.MES: RIMA 3 Shalm. Ill 5 v 6; Esarh. 
Bab C i 32, iii 22; C 2 i21’, iii 9’, D i 15, iv 16; Asb. C i23, J 2 : 12, T i 21; RIMB 6 Asb. 2:14, 
14:8; e-sag-gil E.GAL DINGIR.MES: Borger Esarh. AsBbA 2 r. 42, Bab. A i 29, ii 44, E iii 39, 
BM 78223 i 29 and ii 44, Asb. IIT 50; e-sag-gil E.GAL DINGIR.MES ma-at-lat ABZU, Borger 
Esarh. Bab. Aiii 47 and C v 2; MAH 15777 ii 6; E.SAG.lL E.GAL AN.KI.A // E.MIN E.GAL AN-e ii 
er-se-ti, RIMB 6, Samas-sum-ukin 1:17. Note that the ziggurat of Esangil (Etemenanki) had 
exactly the same measurements as the ark of Utnapishtim, which was “roofed like the Apsu” 
(Gilg. XI 31; see above). 

26 E.SAG.lL E.GAL DINGIR.MES: OIP 2 118:4f (Senn.); KAV 171 r. 12 (Sin-sar-iskun). 

27 Parpola 1998b. 

28 Parpola 1999, 24-25. 
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controlling everything”, and included shrines for Assur, Istar of Nineveh and “all the 
gods”. 29 The powerful cult of Istar, with its network of cult centres and temples 
spread all over the empire and headed by the queen as earthly image of the goddess, 
was an extension of the palace organisation and certainly the most important part of 
the Assyrian ‘church’. 30 


A Church Built on Rock 

Against this background, it is possible to understand the allegory of the landing of 
the ark. The ‘ziggurat’ 31 on which Utnapishtim performed his offerings is the proto¬ 
type of the Assyrian church—“a church built on rock, against which the gates of hell 
shall not prevail” (Matthew 16:16-18). 32 The mountain on which it rested was called 
Nisir because it involved a mystery: it was God himself, Assur, “the great moun¬ 
tain”, revealed to the world in his son (the king) and in the eternal institution of 
kingship. By making the mountain “seize” the boat and prevent it from shaking, the 
poet signals that God himself had saved the church from destruction and founded it 
firmly. 33 

Those who knew and understood this mystery were “keepers ( ndsiru ) of the 
secret of the great gods”, “the secret of Istar”, or “the secret of heaven and earth”. 34 1 
submit that the term ndsiru, “keeper of secrets”, used by the adepts in the faith 
including the king, his political and religious advisers and the devotees of Istar at 
large, 35 is the origin of the terms nasurai, nosroyo, nosari, nasrdnl and an-nusairiya, 
by which the gnostics and Christians are referred to in Mandaic, Syriac, Hebrew and 
Arabic. The term mudu, “one who knows” (opposite: Id miidu, “one who does not 
know”) 36 often found in Assyrian texts containing esoteric information, was an 
alternative term for ndsiru, and I believe it is the origin of the self-designations of 
the Mandeans ( mandayyi , from manda “knowledge”) and gnostics ( gnostikoi “kno- 

29 RINAP 4 1 vi 42-43, 2 vi 7-8. 

30 See Parpola 1997, xv; 2008, 20 and 99; and 2012, 619-620. An example of the expansion 
of the cult of Istar over the entire Near East is the integration of the cult of Kybele of 
Carchemish into it. In a recently found cuneiform text from Bunnarina near Carchemish, 
Kybele is written with the “fish” sign ( d KU 6 ), which later became the symbol of Christian faith 
(Radner 2005). For Istar as the goddess of wisdom (corresponding to gnostic Sophia) see 
Parpola 1997, xxviii-xxxiv. 

31 Note the pun involved in the word ziqqurratu, which meant both “mountain peak” and 
“temple tower”. 

32 Cf. Chapter VI of Murray 2004 (“The Rock and the House on the Rock,” esp. 218-238). 

33 ana KUR.m'-MUS itemid eleppu / sadu KUR.m'-MUS eleppa isbatma ana nasi ul iddin, Gilg. 
XI 142-146. Note that the verbs sabatu “to seize” and naddnu “to give, let” normally require 
an animate subject, and that the verb nasu basically means “to quake, shake, sway”, not just 
“to move”. Hence the poet did not just mean that the mountain did not let the boat “float free 
again” (thus CAD N/2 114b) but that it did not let it shake. Cf. Lang 2010, 144-145. 

34 E.g., Assurbanipal nasirpiristi ildni rabuti, AfO 13 205:4; ummanu mudu nasir piristi ildni 
rabuti, BBR 24:19; asib bit mummu nasir piristi ildni rabuti, VAB 4 256 i 33; [mar bare] 
nasir piristi Hi u sarri, SAAB 3 10:13’—14”; pirilta sa Istar u[sur] ...piriltasa la tattasarma la 
tasallim, KAR 139:14, r. 7; nisirti asiputi usurma mamma la immar , BAM 322:90; nisirtu 
samu u erseti usur, RA 62 53:4. 

35 E.g., ummani le’uti mudepiristi, Borger Esarh. 83:29; nisirti apkalli la mudu la immar, CT 
25 50 + CT 46 54:20; mudu muda likallim la mudu Id immar, JRAS 1925 pi. 4: 66. 

36 CAD M/2, 163-168. 
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wers”, from gnosis “knowledge”), which originally were largely synonymous with 
nasurai and the other designations of Christians. It is well known that early Chris¬ 
tianity, like Gnosis, was a mystery religion whose secrets were not divulged to 
outsiders who had not received baptism. 

The Secret of Eternal Life in Assyrian Religion 

In the lines following the landing of the ark (Tablet XI 160-300), Utnapishtim 
reveals the secret of his salvation. This long discourse would require a long 
commentary, but its essence can be compressed into three well-known Christian 
adages: 

• Be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect (Matthew 5:48) 

• Keep awake then, for you never know the day or the hour (Matthew 25:13) 

• The wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal love (Romans 6:23) 

In the soteriology of Utnapishtim, mankind is evil, and all sinners will be wiped 
out by God. Only those who enter the ark (i.e. the church), spurn riches, practice 
virtues and wisdom, and eventually attain perfection can be saved like himself. 
However, virtuous life requires constant vigilance, “staying awake”. Put to test, 
Gilgamesh fails it and is forced to realise that he cannot find life by his own efforts. 
It is only by divine grace 37 that he gets a reward for his toils: his guilt is washed 
away and he receives knowledge of the rejuvenating Plant of Life. 38 

Ascetic self-denial, prophecy, and fanatic search for immortality were the 
dominating features of the cult of Istar. 39 The same is true of Gnosticism and early 
Syriac Christianity, 40 and hundreds of pages could be written on the similarities 
between Assyrian and Syriac ascetisism, especially the stylite phenomenon, which 


37 Utnapishtim and his wife must be understood as symbolizing the masculine and feminine 
aspects of God. 

38 Gilgamesh finds this plant in the depths of the Apsu, and it pricks like thorn (XI 283-293). 
I suggest that it is an allegory for the study of sacred scripture (the “tree of knowledge” of 
biblical wisdom literature) and its ‘rejuvenating effect’ (“its name is ‘the Old Man has grown 
young’”, XI 299) should be understood in the sense of spiritual rebirth. Cf. John 3:3^t: 
“Jesus answered, ‘In truth, in very truth I tell you, unless a man has been born over again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.’ ‘But how is it possible’, said Nicodemus, ‘ for a man to be 
born when he is old ?’; also cf. Luke 18:17 // Matthew 19:14 // Mark 10:15, “Truly I tell you, 
anyone who will not receive the kingdom of God like a little child will never enter it”. I 
understand the reference to the serpent that swallows the plant (X 304—306) in terns of the 
role of the serpent of Genesis as the bearer of gnosis about the tree (see Lancellotti 2000, 
40ff). 

39 Cf. the prophecy SAA 9 9:8-16 modelled after the refrains in Gilg. X (219-225, 251-253) 
and showing that the devotees of the cult modelled their life after the toils and tribulations of 
Gilgamesh. Note also the allusion to Gilgamesh’s toils in Tablet I 9-10. For Gilgamesh as an 
ascetic see Parpola 1993a, 192. 

40 See Rudolph 1987 and Voobus 1958 and 1960. 
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definitely had Assyrian roots. 41 Space however forbids elaborating on this issue 
here. 42 

Strikingly, the image of the early Syriac church, as reflected in the hymns of St. 
Ephrem, is a mountain reflecting the ark in its disposition. It is divided into three 
levels, the topmost for the “perfect”, the middlemost for the “righteous”, and the 
lowermost for the “penitents”, who will have to climb the ladders of the mountain in 
order to reach the highest level and the paradise, symbolized by the Tree of Life that 
grows on top of this imaginary mountain. 43 

The Assyrian Roots of the Christian Church 

How are the similarities between the Assyrian, Christian and gnostic systems of 
faith to be explained? 

The answer is simple. Both Christianity and Gnosticism are lineal descendants 
of the Assyrian church, whose belief system, temples and priesthood remained 
virtually intact until the beginning of the Christian era and centuries after it, despite 
the fall of the Empire. 44 Their Assyrian background is obscured by the radical 
change of the underlying frame of reference, but emerges clearly enough from a 
systematic review of the available evidence. 

Christianity originated in Galilee and the hinterlands of Samaria which were 
annexed to Assyria in 733 and 722 respectively as the provinces of Megiddo and 
Samaria. 45 Large parts of the latter’s population were deported to central Assyria and 
Media and replaced by deportees from Babylonia (Babylon, Cutha, Sippar, Uruk), 
Elam and Arabia, 46 who were numerous enough to leave traces of their native lan¬ 
guage in the local dialect. 47 The immigrants mixed with the local population and 


41 Cf. Lucian, De Syria Dea 28-29: “A man goes up one of these pillars twice a year and stays 
at the top of the pillar for the period of seven days. And they say ... that he speaks with the 
gods on high and asks boons for all Syria. But others believe that this is also done because of 
Deukalion [~ Utnapishtim], in token and memory of \the\ flood ... When he comes to the end 
of his climb, he ... draws up what he needs, wood, and clothes and food, of which he frames a 
seat like a nest; thereon he sits and abides for the space of the aforementioned seven days. 
And many come, putting ... coins into a vessel that lies near the pillar, everyone saying his 
name. Then someone that stands beside the pillar calls it up; and ... he prays for him... And he 
never sleeps. For if ever he falls asleep, a scorpion going up awakens him and does him 
piteous harm; and that is the pain that is laid on him for sleeping”. This description of an 
established ascetic practice in a Syrian temple dedicated to an Assyrian goddess and still 
housing statues of Assyrian kings around AD 180 agrees so perfectly with what is known 
about the Syrian stylites (Pena et al. 1975) that direct continuity must be assumed. Note the 
reference to the Flood especially the reference to the ascetic’s endeavour to stay awake for 
seven days in accordance with Gilg. XI 209-246, an endeavour shared by the paragon of all 
later stylites, St. Simeon Stylites (c. 390M59), see Bent 1915, 119. 

42 See, e.g.. Annus 2007. 

43 Murray 2004, 258-260. Cf. §4§ above and Annus 2006. 

44 See Segal 2001; Parpola 2001, 191. 

45 Otzen 1979. 

46 RLA 11/7-8: 623; Oded 1979, 30, 66 and 70; Eph'al 1982, 105-107; 2 Kings 17:6, 24; Ezra 
4:9-10. 

47 For example, the word for year was /sat/ in Northern Israelite (cf. Akk. sattu) but /sanah/ in 
Judahite, and the diphthongs /ay/ and /aw/ were contracted to lei and 16/ in Northern Israelite 
(cf. Akk. ay > e and aw > u) (Rollston 2005). 
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with time embraced the Samaritan cult of Yahweh, while keeping their own religion 
and continuing to serve their own gods as well. 48 As is well known, at the time of 
Jesus, the Galileans and the ‘ethnically unclean’ Samaritans (rabbinic Kutim, “Cu- 
thaeans”) were a despised segment of population looked upon with aversion and 
suspicion by ‘ethnically clean’ Jews. 49 

The home town of Jesus, Nazareth, is situated some 50 km due north of 
Samaria/Sebaste. 20 km northeast of it lies a village named Arbel, and barely 3 km 
east of Arbel lies Magdala (Migdal, Magdal), the home town of Mary Magdalene. 50 
None of these towns are mentioned in the Old Testament, and based on their names, 
I venture the suggestion that they were settlements or monasteries constructed by the 
Assyrians to spread the tenets of the cult of Istar to the conquered provinces. 
Nazareth (MHebr. Nasorat. Syr. Nosrat, Arab. an-Nasira) has no known etymology 
but resembles Akkadian nisirtu, ‘secret’ (see above), while Arbel (Gr. Arbela, now 
Hirbat IrbTd) is identical with the name of the main cult centre of Istar in Assyria, 51 
and Magdala replicates the Aramaic name of Dur-Katlimmu, the capital of the 
Habur area where many Samaritans were deported. 52 

According to Matthew 2:23, Joseph, after his return from Egypt with Mary and 
baby Jesus, “withdrew to the region of Galilee; there he settled in a town called 
Nazareth (Not^apeS). This was to fulfil the words spoken through the prophets: ‘He 
shall be a Nazarene (Na^copoucx;)’.” 53 

Already Lidzbarski (1920, xvi ff.) drew attention to the philological difficulties 
which prevent Na^copatoi; meaning “a man from Nazareth’’ (Syr. nosrono, Arab. 
nasirT), and suggested that the evangelists placed the childhood of Jesus in Nazareth 
to explain the tradition that he was a ‘ nasurai ’, that is, an adept in the Mandean faith 
(cf. above). 54 Personally, I would not exclude the possibility that Jesus did spend his 
childhood in Nazareth, but regard it as certain that he indeed was a ‘ nasurai ’ 


48 2 Kings 17:25—41; Purvis 1968. 

49 Cf. John 1:46, “‘Nazareth!’ Nathanael exclaimed; ‘Can anything good come from 
Galilee?”’. 

50 See the map in Rainey and Notley 2006, 352. The coordinates of these towns are 
32°42’07"N 35°18’12"E (Nazareth), 32°48’40"N 35°28’12"E (Arbel), and 32°50’20"N 
35°29’55"E (Magdala). (Correct the coordinates for Arbel [32.45/35.25] in Siewert-Mayer 
1994, 120b.) 

51 Note that, in addition to Arbel near Magdala, there were as many as three more Arbelas in 
the same general area! 1. Arbela (gr.) = al-Fiila (ar.) = Castrum Faba (lat.) = Merhavya (he), 
coordinates 32.35/35.15 (Siewert-Mayer 1994, 120b, 326b, 512a, 1082a); 2. Arbela (gr.) = 
Rhabael (gr.), coordinates 32.00/35.15 (ibid. 120a, 1350b); and 3. Arbela (gr.) = Bet Arbel 
(he) = Irbid (ar.), coordinates 32.30/35.50, now in Jordania 30 km SE of the Sea of Galilee 
(ibid. 120b, 248a, 808a). 

52 Kiihne - Luther 1998. 

53 The allusion to the prophets is usually explained to refer to Isaiah 11:1, “Then a shoot shall 
grow from the stock of Jesse, and a branch (nescer) will spring from his roots”. Other 
possibility often quoted is Judges 13:5, but it is generally admitted that there are difficulties 
with these explanations. 

54 “That is, an adept in the faith, skilled in the white magic of the priests and concerned 
largely with the healing of men’s bodies as well as their souls... Jesus, too, according to 
Mandean theologians, was a Nasurai, but he was a rebel, a heretic, who led men astray, 
betrayed secret doctrines, and made religion easier” (Drawer 1937, 3). The Mandeans of 
today live in southern Iraq, but their oral tradition is that they came “from the North” (ibid. 9). 
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initiated in the secrets of Assyrian religion. This is evident not only from his 
teachings and entire career, 55 but above all from his relationship with Mary 
Magdalene, the “penitent whore”, which is explainable only against the background 
of Mesopotamian religion, where the mystical union of the “good shepherd” (the 
king) and the “holy spirit/penitent whore” (Istar) provided the paradigm for man’s 
salvation. 56 

An important gnostic teacher and near contemporary of Jesus also appeared in 
public with a “penitent whore”. This was Simon Magus from the village of Gitta in 
Samaria, 57 who had as his permanent companion a woman named Helen, a “lost 
sheep” whom he had redeemed from prostitution in Tyre. 58 The Church Father 
Ireaneus (c. 130-202) has some remarkable things to say about the relationship of 
Simon and Helen and the followers of Simon: 

He was in the habit of carrying her about with him, declaring that this woman 
was the first conception of his mind, the mother of all, by whom, in the 
beginning, he conceived in his mind [the thought] of forming angels and 
archangels. For this Ennoea leaping forth from him, and comprehending the 
will of her father, descended to the lower regions [but] was detained by those 
powers and angels who had been produced by her. She suffered all kinds of 
contumely from them, so that she could not return upwards to her father, but 
was even shut up in a human body, and for ages passed in succession from 
one female body to another... Thus she, passing from body to body, and 
suffering insults in every one of them, at last became a common prostitute; 
and she it was that was meant by the lost sheep. 

For this purpose, then, he had come that he might win her first, and free her 
from slavery, while he conferred salvation upon men, by making himself 
known to them... Those who place their trust in him and Helena [are] free...; 
for men are saved through his grace, and not on account of their own righte¬ 
ous actions... 

The mystic priests belonging to this sect both lead profligate lives and 
practise magical arts, each one to the extent of his ability. They use exorcisms 
and incantations... The successor of this man was Menander, also a Samaritan 
by birth, and he, too, was a perfect adept in the practice of magic. He affirms 
that the primary Power continues unknown to all, but that he himself is the 
person who has been sent forth from the presence of the invisible beings as a 
saviour, for the deliverance of men... His disciples obtain the resurrection by 
being baptized into him, and can die no more, but remain in the possession of 
immortal youth. 59 


55 Cf. Parpola 1997, n. 211. I maintain that the parallels adduced there are valid, despite the 
objections of Frahm 2000-2001, 42, and many more could be added. 

56 See in detail Lapinkivi 2004. 

57 19 km W of Samaria/Sebastia, see Siewert-Mayer 1994, 593a s.v. Gitta (coordinates 
32.20/35.00). 

58 Acts 8:9-25; Justin, Apology I 26:1-3. 

59 Ireaneus, Adversus Hereses, I 23:1-5 (http://www.earlychristianwritings.com/text/irenaeus- 
bookl.html). 
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Although condemned as heresy, this account makes it clear that the teachings of 
Simon were fundamentally the same as those of Jesus and perfectly in accord with 
the central tenets of early Christianity and the ancient Assyrian church. The descent, 
humiliation and deliverance of Helen/Ennoea imitates the Assyrian myth of Istar’s 
Descent and Resurrection (SAACT 6), itself based on the Sumerian Inanna’s 
Descent to the Nether world and continued by the gnostic Sophia myth explicated in 
the Nag Hammadi treatise Exegesis of the Soul. 60 
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